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SANCTA MARIA ANTIQUA 


IVE years have witnessed great changes in the Roman 

Forum, changes which mean that this historic spot is con- 

tinually approaching more and more closely the form which 

it had in the days of Julius Cesar. Not many years ago it 

was filled with rubbish and earth and was as its name signified a 

campo vaccino or cow pasture. Then the excavators came, cleared 

a small space and, ceasing their labors, left a quadrangle with a few 

pieces of the grand old temples to represent the Roman Forum. With- 

in the past ten years a new and more skillful body of excavators has 

broadened the area. They have preémpted streets, turning traffic 

and trolleys into other paths, they have taken possession of churches 

and monasteries which, like the spider crab, had entered into the 
shell of some old temple or of some palace of imperial days. 

Visitors of a few years ago will remember the Church of Santa - 
Maria Liberatrice which stood on the south side of the Forum close 
to the Palatine Hill. In front was the roadway along the slope of 
the hill and in the rear were orange and lemon trees in a garden be- 
longing to an adjoining monastery. This scene has been changed 
and now between the temple of Castor and the Palatine are gaunt and 
bare ruins, for an old church of the VIII century has slowly emerged 
from the earth after a burial of many centuries and with it there 
have also come to light traces of a building which belonged to the 
group of palaces crowning the Palatine and nestling at its base. 
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When Cicero stood on this hill where he had his home, he looked 
down on private houses which occupied the corner of the two streets 
Nova Via and Vicus Tuscus. Here the Emperor Tiberius when en- 
couraging the deification of Augustus built a temple to his adoptive 
father. This was directly on the corner and in the space between 
this temple and the Palatine, the eccentric Caligua built a palace 
which formed the link between the structures on the summit and the 
temple of Augustus. Over the roofs of these buildings, the same mad 
emperor built a bridge linking the Capitoline to the Palatine. These 
buildings were destroyed in the fire of Nero, and when Domitian 
restored them he designed the new structure, between the temple of 
Augustus and the Palatine, as a library and dedicated it to his patron 
divinity Minerva. This served also as a sort of war chancery, for 
on its walls were set bronze tablets on which were engraved the 
names of soldiers who, having given good service, were granted 
privileges of citizenship and a recognized legal marriage. When the 
Christians metamorphosed all large buildings into churches and 
monasteries, they used this library as a chapel in honor of Mary the 
mother of Jesus. This took place probably in the VI century and in 
the two centuries following the chapel was enlarged so as to include 
the entire building, its walls were decorated with appropriate fres-~ 
coes, a new pulpit or ambo was constructed, and it was given the 
important name of Sancta Maria. 

In the [IX century the imperial palaces which crowned the over- 
hanging heights began to crumble, and threaten, by their down-fall, 
the church standing just below. Thereupon Pope Leo IV built Sancta 
Maria Nova on the ruins of the temple of Venus and Rome on the 
other side of the Forum. Although the old church was used many 
years after this time, it was gradually left to its fate and when an 
earthquake shook the palaces on the hill, great pieces of the ruiris fell 
crashing down into the building and left their imprint, visible to-day, 
on the floor below. In the years that followed, the church was filled 
with rubbish until it disappeared under a mass of earth 30 ft. deep; 
yet, just as at Pompeii, the walls remained, and we may now readily 
study the plan of the temple and the church, and examine the frescoes 
which are still wonderfully clear and distinct. 

There are sufficient remnants of the various buildings which 
have at different times occupied the site, to permit us to form some 
opinion about them all. The large entrance court of the library has 
niches appropriate for statues, but beneath its floor is an oblong basin 
which once formed a beautiful fountain for an earlier building, the 
palace of the days of Claudius. The court became the entrance to the 
church, and frescoes with Christian subjects adorn its walls. On 
the western side a large number of loculi or cavities were cut in the 
wall as receptacles for the bodies of saints whose names and records, 
so to speak, were pictured on the walls which concealed their last 
resting place. Adjoining this hall is the principal room of the li- 
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brary,—a quadriporticus with 4 granite columns and 4 square pillars 
of brick. This hall was probably open to the sky at least until the 
Christians took possession. Beyond the quadriporticus are 3 rooms 
which were primarily arranged for the library, the middle served 
for a reading room and those on the sides held the books. According 
to rules laid down by the old architect Vitruvius of the days of Au- 
gustus, the reading room faced the north and east, received the full 
morning light, and, being walled up toward the south, warded off 
the hot south wind or Sirocco. How convenient a spot for a library, 
near the Forum, adjoining the palaces and yet sufficiently protected 
from intrusion to ensure perfect quietness and cloistered retirement! 

This plan was admirably adapted to the needs of the early 
Christians. The main hall became the body of the church where the 
catechumens or young converts might gather and the covered sides 
or porticoes served as aisles where the baptised members could as- 
semble, each sex on its own side. The store rooms of the library 
served as chapels and the reading room between became the sanc- 
tuary. The walls of this old building by their frescoes tell us of the 
religious influences in Rome in the VIII century, for they show us 
popes and saints of that early time whose names, painted near their 
pictures, are familiar in the early church. Here are SS. Peter and 
Paul; SS. Quiricus and Julitta, martyrs of Tarsus in the days of 
Domitian; here is Theodotus, the donor of the chapel, a former mil- 
itary official and later of high rank in the church. He is probably 
the person in a votive picture, who, holding a lighted candle in either 
hand, is kneeling before Quiricus and Julitta. Behind his head is a 
square nimbus indicating that he was alive when the picture was 
painted. He is clothed in a blue chasuble. Quiricus holds a cross 
and crown and Julitta has her hand raised. Then there are pictures 
of saints arranged to represent the Eastern church and the church at 
Rome. Scenes from Old Testament history, e. g. the story of Joseph, 
adorn the walls toward the Palatine, but on the opposite side is a 
series from the New Testament. These may have been taken from il- 
lustrations on old Greek Bibles and belong to the same class as those 
found in the famous Joshua roll of the Vatican. One of the frescoes, 
remarkably clear, shows the crucifixion.* The cross secured by three 
wedges stands on a hillock; the head of the Saviour is adorned by a 
cruciform nimbus; his sleeveless garment is colored blue with yellow 
stripes, and reaches to his feet; Longinus with his spear is close to the 
cross on the right, and the soldier with the sponge on the reed is to the 
left. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is also to the right of the cross; 
she is clothed in a blue garment adorned with white fringe, and is 
holding her hands, covered by the robe, to her face, evidently in great 
sorrow. St. John is there also,-clad as an apostle in a pallium of 
yellow over a white tunic. The two fingers of his right hand are 
extended as conferring the apostolic benediction, and in his left hand 


* See RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. IT, p. 241. 
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FRESCO IN SANCTA MARIA ANTIQUA 


he holds a jewelled book. <A picture showing Hezekiah on his death 
bed represents Isaiah the prophet conferring his blessing and address- 
ing the king in the words of the prophecy xxxviii, 1. “Set thy house 
in order for thou shalt die.” 

These paintings are Byzantine in spirit but nevertheless thev 
suggest in some particulars relationship with Roman art of classical 
times. These were Byzantine days in Rome. Everything had a 
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FRESCOE OF HEZEKIAH ON HIS DEATH BED 


Greek tinge and Greek officials and Greek influences had their sway. 
Naturally, then, in this church we find Greek inscriptions, Greek cos- 
tumes on every side. The very atmosphere is Byzantine for on the 
Palatine just above was the seat of the Byzantine government. The 
cavities cut in the walls of the entrance hall of the church are not the 
only evidence of burial in and about the building. Four sarcophagi, 
dated in the IJ, III and IV centuries, adorned with figures in relief 
have also been found. They were stolen in Byzantine days from 
some tombs outside of the city for use as coffins. One has a pagan 
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inscription referring to the original occupant, a Clodia Secunda who 
lived with her husband without complaint 7 years, 4 months and 18 
hours. Another is richly adorned with wreaths and garlands, and 
another is a child’s sarcophagus with the design of two winged fig- 
ures holding a wreath and with weeping Cupids at each end. Finally, 
one is elaborately carved with Christian subjects, the story of Jonah 
and the Baptism of Christ. 

From this brief sketch it will become evident that the excava- 
tions in the Roman Forum mean increased knowledge, not merely 
in the field of classical archeology, but in the history of Christian 
art and in the antiquities of the Christian period. 

James C. EcBert. 

CoLuMBIA UnIv., NEw York Clty. 
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THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


S the different children of a family inherit with some vari- 
ation the general physical and mental qualities of the 
parents, so kindred races, species, and genera, having re- 
lations to each other analogous with those of brothers 

and sisters of the same family, have like them received their similar 
qualities from the same ancestors. Though the descendant lines have 
diverged, and are now distinct in some respects, yet the characters 
which they still share together point to unity of origin. Present races 
and species bear to the ancestral species whence they have developed, 
the same relation as the branches of a tree bear to its trunk. 

The processes of change, whether of progress or of regression, 
and sometimes extinction, are now taking place, and are modifying 
species and races perhaps as fast as during any former period in the 
history of our globe. We see allied varieties or races of plants and 
animals, living intermingled in the same district, or more frequently 
in different but adjoining regions, or sometimes quite separated 
geographically, which are not yet sufficiently distinct to rank as 
separate species, but which seem surely destined to diverge more, 
until their increasing difference and decreasing affinity shall give them 
that more distant relationship. The parent stock and the diverging 
branches are all the while represented by multitudes of individuals. 
Divergent species and races, therefore, have come into their present 
strongly contrasted characters from preceding ancestry which was a 
unity in its specific character, but which resembled any vigorous species 
of the present time in comprising a vast number of individuals occupy- 
ing a somewhat extensive geographic area. 

The Creator, working through long ages by these processes of 
descent with modification, which we call evolution, has developed the 
great races of mankind from some single older and much different 
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ancestral species of less intelligence. Anthropology, the science of 
the development of man, and of his races and tribes, agrees thus with 
the words of the inspired apostle Paul, in his address to the Athenians, 
teaching them of God who “made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Among all the high orders of animate nature, man is the most 
cosmopolitan. He dwells in every habitable part of the earth, and under 
every climate, from the burning heat of the tropics to the severe cold 
of polar regions. Only the ice-covered Antarctic continent, the 
similarly ice-enveloped interior of Greenland, and other barren frozen 
lands farther north, remain uncolonized by mankind. 

But the birthplace of our species was undoubtedly somewhere in 
the warm regions of the eastern hemisphere, of the Old World, as we 
call it in distinction from the New World which Columbus gave to his 
royal patrons. In the rock formation of the Old World, belonging 
to the late geologic ages termed Tertiary, fossil remains of anthropoid 
apes are found, but none are known in the rocks of our western con- 
-tinent, either of North or South America. Not only are these fossil 
traces or hints of our ancient pedigree found on the opposite side of 
the globe, but also there several anthropoid genera survive to the 
present time, as the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and the orang-outang, 
each represented by a single species. If we call the black and the 
yellow and the red men our brethren, then, on a similar scale of ex- 
pression, these anthropoid species are related to us somewhat like fifth 
or tenth cousins. They are our other nearest animal kin. The great 
tropical regions of the Old World, therefore, where they still live, and 
where their and our backwardly convergent lines of ancestry are 
made known, though very fragmentarily, by the testimony of the rocks, 
must be regarded as the source of our now cosmopolitan spectes. 

In the very remote past, some race of the ancestral stock acquired 
articulate speech to express their thoughts, and this led to more and 
better thought. The hand, most useful servant of the brain, acquired 
skill beyond that of the other anthropoid races. The stick broken from 
a dead tree for any use, or the stone picked up as a weapon or tool, 
received artificial improvement. The stone-tipped javelin or spear 
gave to the favored race mastery in contests, and supplied food by the 
slaughter of game. The valuable food plants were watched, and by 
and by some of them were cultivated with stone hoes. Fire, the 
mysterious gift of nature to man’s dawning intelligence, cooked his 
food. Thereby he grew stronger and more crafty, and gradually 
extended his geographic range into the colder northern and southern 
temperate zones. To the genial comfort of a fire for the preparation 
of food, for warmth in winter, he added, when cold and exposure re- 
quired, the skins and furs of beasts as clothing. | Wandering tribes 
of men were then able to brave the cold of the high northern latitudes. 
where, on a land belt occupving the present site of Bering Sea, and 
perhaps by another such land belt from the British Isles to the Faroes, 
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Iceland, and Greenland, the progenitors of the American race came 
into this western hemisphere. 

On this continent, glacialists find evidences of man’s presence 
only during the late and closing stages of the Ice age; but the Old 
World has good proofs that man was there, making and using stone 
implements, contemporaneous with the oncoming of that age, when 
an ice-sheet enveloped the northern half of continental Europe 
and the greater part of the British Isles, reaching south to the upper 
courses of the Don and the Dneiper, to the lower Rhine, and to the 
Thames. Any estimate of the antiquity of man, therefore, whether 
in the western or the eastern hemisphere, must depend on the measures 
or estimates obtained by geologists for the duration of the Post-glacial 
period, and of the much longer Glacial period. 

For the time since the end of the Ice age, apparently nearly alike 
in America and Europe, approximate determinations have been given 
by N. H. Winchell, G. F. Wright, the present writer, and many other 
glacialists, as summarized by Hansen, which range from 5,000 to 
12,000 years. Their average, or about 8,000 years, may be confidently. 
accepted as near the truth. 

It is more difficult to secure a probable estimate, on which glacial- 
ists will so well agree, for the length of the Glacial period, which is 
found on both continents to have been very complex and long, as 
measured by years, though short in comparison with preceding geo- 
logic periods. On both these vast land areas it involved nearly the 
same sequence in the stages of growth and decline of the ice-sheets, in 
their first accumulation, great recessions and readvances, and their 
final melting away. From the beginning to the end of the glaciation 
are counted several stages or epochs of growth and wane, the principal 
times of ice advance and deposition of drift sheets and moraines in 
North America being named the sub-Aftonian, Kansan, IIlinoian, 
Iowan, and Wisconsin stages. 

Some glacialists have estimated the antiquity of the Kansan stage 
of glaciation, when the ice-sheet extended farthest on the west side 
of the Mississippi, as from 15 to 50 times as long as the end of the 
Ice age, that is, between 100,000 and 400,000 years ago, while the 
earlier stages and the beginning of the ice accumulation were still older. 
Others, however, recognizing the necessary limitations of the whole 
time of life on the earth, from the very ancient Algonkian period 
until now, considered by astronomers and physicists to be perhaps only 
about 20,000,000 years, and almost certainly no more than 100,000,000 
Or 200,000,000 years, and comparing the somewhat well known ratios 
of the geologic eras and periods, have concluded that the portion of 
time belonging to the relatively very short Glacial period, in all its 
stages cannot exceed 100,000 years. 

Such a measure of this period would place its Kansan stage some 
50,000 to 25,000 years before its end; and the Iowan stage, to which 
the fossil man of Lansing, Kansas, is referred, would be only 12,000 
to 15,000 years ago. These estimates seem to mecompatible with the 
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characters of the Kansan and lowan drift formations. Instead of 
the great antiquity attributed by some to the Kansan drift on account 
of its plentiful pebbles of decayed rock, supposed to have rotted since 
the Ice age, | would refer these to derivation from stream gravels 
that had been affected during the long preceding period by subaérial 
decay, or to glacial erosion from preglacially weathered and decaying 
rock surfaces. The pebbles or eroded rock fragments would hold 
their form during the glacial erosion, transportation, and deposition, 
by being then frozen. Again, the patchy occurence of the oldest till 
deposits in some places near the extreme boundary of glaciation, often 
found on heights, but absent from lower ground, I would not refer 
to subsequent erosion, implying a great lapse of time, but to originally 
unequal and patchy deposition, analogous with the tendency of the 
ice-sheet in its Wisconsin stages to add till to the heights of growing 
drumlins, in localities of their abundant development, while sometimes 
leaving little till or none on intervening low tracts of the bedrock. 
With these explanations I think we may accept a moderate estimate 
of the age of the Kansan drift, consistent with a duration of the entire 
Glacial period as only about 100,000 years, and with a close relation- 
ship of the lowan and Wisconsin stages, both belonging to the Champ- 
_lain epoch or time of land depression terminating the Ice age. 

Man lived in the region of the Somme valley, France, before the 
great elevation of northern lands which caused them to be mantled 
with snow and ice. From the Old World, the original home of our 
species, mankind migrated to America at some undetermined time be- 
fore or during the Ice age. If the migration was contemporaneous 
with the glaciation of the northern half of our continent, the passage, 
whether from northeastern Asia or northwestern Europe, or from both, 
took place along the shores of the sea, where the vast ice-sheet was 
bordered by a strip of coastal land like that now fringing the Green- 
land ice-sheet, but which has since been deeply submerged. 

That America was peopled very long ago is ascertained geologic- 
ally by traces of man contemporaneous with the closing scenes of the Ice 
age in Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Manitoba. The latest and most noteworthy 
proof of this was the discovery 4 years ago of a human skeleton under 
loess of the lowan stage of glaciation near Lansing, Kansas.* 

Ethnology likewise declares, as voiced by Powell in a profoundly 
philosophic paper in The Forum of February, 1898, that man came 
to America very long ago, and that he has since developed the many 
and diverse languages, handicrafts, legends and myths, and the 
physical peculiarities, of the American race. How long ago that 
migration took place, permitting the racial development of these people, 
called the American Indians, to begin, we cannot tell definitely, or 
even approximately, in terms of years. We can only say that 
before our continental ice-sheet passed its Iowan stages, the Ameri- 





* See ReEcorDS OF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 272-275, and Vol. II, pp. 119-124. 
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can or red race appears, as shown by the Lansing skeleton, to have 
progressed far in its differentiation from the white, yellow, and black 
races. 

Development of the physical and mental characteristics of the 
American race doubtless went forward in companionship with the de- 
velopment of their industries, tribal organization, and advancement 
toward civilization. All these changes, from a very low condition 
of savagery to semi-civilization in some districts, great diversity of 
tribal and national life, high skill in various handicrafts, and general 
contrasts with the races of the Old World, took place, as I believe, 
after the aboriginal migration to America. This development was 
probably almost fully synchronous with -the differentiation of the 3 
great races of mankind on the other side of the globe; and their es- 
tablishment was complete long before the pyramids of Egypt were 
built, and, indeed, long before the Aryan invaders of western Europe, 
in the later part of the Ice age, brought the Neolithic arts, cultivated 
plants, domestic animals, and the Indo-European languages. 

The beginning of the human epoch, when our species gained such 
development of body and mind as to deserve its generic and specific 
name, Homo-sapiens, we cannot well designate more closely than to 
say that it very far-antedated the close of the Ice age. It was un- 
doubtedly several times more ancient than the western Aryan migra- 
tions, which, by their relations to the waning European ice-sheet, 
appear to have occurred some 5,000 to 10,000 years ago. According 
to my studies as a glacialist, it seems to me that Flinders Petrie has 
given as satisfactory estimates as can be made with our present knowl- 
edge, in his suggestions assigning 100,000 years as the probable dura- 
tion since Paleolithic man appeared in the Somme valley, and 10,000 
years since Neolithic man came into western Europe. Eolithic man, 
known by his very rude stone implements in stream deposits, which 
are preserved on high plateaus in southern England, belonged doubt- 
less to a time considerably earlier than 100,000 years ago, so that 
we may perhaps allot twice that period for the existence of mankind 
and the development of the 4 principal races of white, black, yellow, 
and red men. 

But, however long ago, as 200,000 years, we may estimate the dur- 
ation of the human species, geology affirms that life in its lower forms 
began upon our globe in an antiquity probably 500 or 1,000 times more 
remote, and the beginning of the existence of the earth and of the solar 
system was again vastly more ancient. The duration of the period 
of written history, or even of mankind, beginning many thousands 
of years earlier, seems like the span of one’s hand in comparison with 
geologic time, which was in the mind of the seer writing of the Cre- 
ator’s work, “Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the earth.” 

Warren UPHAM. 

Minnesota Historical Society, 

St. Paul, Minn. 














PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM RUINS IN CASAS GRANDES VALLEY 


CASAS GRANDIAN OUTPOSTS 


HE size of the prehistoric population of the Casas Grandes 
and numerous adjacent valleys of Northern Mexico is ever a 
source of wonder even to the present rude inhabitants of that 
district. Everywhere along the courses of the Casas Grandes, 
San Miguel and Piedras Verdes rivers are signs of the handiwork of 
man in ages past—ruins of large communal dwellings, of irrigation 
ditches, acequias, watch-towers, temples, fortifications, smelting works, 
trincheras and further in the mountains, of cliff-dwellings. Potsherds 
and broken metates strew many a low-lying mound from the large 
central mass to the remote outposts in the mountains,—for like the 
early Phoenecians, the political and commercial arms of these people 
were long,—while the interior of the mounds reveal ruined walls of 
adobe, coated with a white plaster or wash enclosing rooms of sizes 
varying from small store-rooms to spaces as large as courts—the 
average dimensions, however, being about 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide. 
Pottery that ranks among the first of the aboriginal pottery of the 
Western Hemisphere is taken from these ruins; also objects of beaten 
copper and well-carved stone. 

The culture symbols from the large remains, and the nearby smaller 
ones of the Casas Grandes valleys, are of an especially high order,—as 
the buildings themselves surpass the others—the main ruin being 850 
ft. long by 250 ft. wide, and was probably of several stories in height, 
sheltering from 2,000 to 3,000 persons. However, it is not with this 
great group that the present article has to deal, nor yet with the cliff- 
dwellings in the mountains, for both of these have before been de- 
scribed, but with the remains that lie half way between these extremes, 
geographically, as well as in the degree of importance, and probably of 
civilization—those rugged outposts pushed far into the mountain 
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VIEW FROM CASAS GRANDIAN OUTPOST 
passes to hold in check the wild tribes of the interior, or to provide for 
the mining and smelting of the metal that was prized so highly, and 
of which the best ornaments and weapons were constructed—copper. 
For although it is generally supposed to the contrary, copper played 
an important part in the everyday life of the early inhabitants of this 
section, and was manufactured with much skill into arrow-heads, 
ornaments and ceremonial objects, though these people just in the 











TRINCHERA BEYOND A CASAS GRANDIAN OUTPOST 


dawn of the age of copper had not acquired the art of the Egyptians 
and Peruvians in reducing it to a hardness and temper comparable 
with steel. 

The outposts were nearly always of small size, occupied com- 
manding positions, and were heavily fortified, differing from the vil- 
lage ruins of the plains in that not only were the houses themselves 
fortresses, as in the former case also, but in addition their immediate 
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approaches were ably guarded 
by walls and parapets of stone. 
The more isolated their position 
of greater importance the de- 
fenses seemed to become. Fre- 
quently rude smelting works 
were located nearby, but the 
situation of the mine usually re- 
mains decidedly problematical. 
In one case, however, of which 
the writer has knowledge, the 
ore was carried from the origin- 
al deposit over a mountain and 
down the other side before it 
was smelted, though whether 
this state of affairs was brought 
about by an inadequate water 
. supply at the mines, a delicate 
disinclination to permanently 
beard a somewhat more power- 
ful and less considerate neigh- 
bor, or misdirected zeal for 
physical culture, it is impossible 
to say. Perhaps they were will- 
ing to despoil where they did 
not care to dwell—from motives 
of policy or otherwise,—for not 
RUINS OF THE CASAS GRANDES unlike the ignots of gold and 
silver hurled at the forces of 
ee Khan at the siege of Pekin, the metal which they so eagerly 
sought and laboriously smelted, seemed to bring its disadvantages. Be 
that as it may, it is probably some such idiosyncrasy in their mining 
economy that accounts for the almost total impossibility of locating 
the ancient workings by means of their ruined smelters, and the conse- 
quent waning interests of the prospectors of this section in the pursuit 
of archeology. 

One of the most typical and picturesquely located of these out- 
posts is situated towards the headwaters of the Piedras Verdes river, 
and about 14 to 18 miles below Cave Valley, the ruins of which have 
been described in a former paper.* 

The village, originally consisting of one large communal dwell- 
ing, or a collection of 8 to 10 smaller houses, covered about an ‘cre 
of ground on the summit of a cliff overlooking the river, and comm.and- 
ing the pass, which opens from the valley beyond into the valleys and 
passes which lead to the remains in the lowlands. A more beautiful 











* See ReEcorps OF THE Past, Vol. IV, pp. 355-361. 
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OUTPOST SHOWING INDICATIONS OF RUINED WALLS 


spot or one of greater strategic value it would have been difficult to 
discover. Placed high at one end of the valley, which the mountains 
of vari-colored rock and soil almost encircle in great sweeping lines, 
it juts boldly forth with its back to the pass, bounded on one side by 
the river, on the front by a rocky cliff that descends sheer to a pool 
formed by the backwater from the stream, and on the other side by 
the gentle rising slope of the mountain. 
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VILLAGE SITE AND CLIFF SHOWING CAVES FORMERLY INHABITED 


That the inhabitants were ever on the lookout for unwelcome 
visitors a superficial glance alone will reveal, for of whatever other 
nature this community might have partaken, it was essentially mili- 
tary. Series of parapets in ranged zigzag lines along the approach to 
the plateau from the river side caused all who approached from that 
quarter to pass and repass the same point several times before the 
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RUINS OF CASAS GRANDES 








RUINS NEAR A CASAS GRANDIAN OUTPOST 


summit was reached, and to keep continually below ever new defenses, 
while the defenders could with ease fall back from one line to another. 
It is highly probable that this village united on a miniature scale the 
warlike and peaceful in the same strong bond as of old did Ecbatana 
in Media by growing crops between its walls. 

A heavy and elaborate stone fortification about 200 ft. up the 
mountain side protected the village in that section. In addition to this 
there were probably other defensive works, of which Time has left 
but few traces, and the houses themselves seem to have been con- 
structed on the pueblo plan, with few if any outer doors on the lower 
floor. 

Between the fort and the village, and a little to the left of the 
former, lie the remains of a primitive smelter, consisting of two con- 
centric circles of large stones; on the lower side were found portions 
of a pile of slag, but the mine, as usual, was not to be seen. 
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Of the village itself little is left but a series of large mounds, 
though in one or two sections remains of walls are visible upon the sur- 
face, stone having largely been used in the construction of these dwell- 
ings. ‘Toward the river side a large depression about 3 ft. deep seems 
to have been formed by the falling walls which surrounded it—the pro- 
bability being that it was originally a court. A crude pictograph 
pecked on a nearby cliff by means of a hard stone represents the head 
and body of a human being, in which the ribs are clearly delineated, 
with the crescent moon over the right shoulder, and the sun in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

The metates found on this site are of the usual Mexican type, 
and of large size, while the broken pieces of pottery denote an ad- 
vanced state of development in ceramic art, comparing favorably 
with many specimens that I have examined in this section. 

Excavations, however, brought no entire ollas to light, but numer- 
ous bones and signs of fire were encountered in every direction, while 
the fallen roof-beams, probably of juniper, were found in an extreme 
state of decay. Similar evidences of antiquity are common in all of 
these ruins, while skeletons lying just as they fell in all positions, and 
marks of extensive conflagration, are seen in many of the outlying 
and central remains. 

It may therefore be inferred that not only are these outposts of 
great age—their abandonment far preceding the coming of the Spani- 
ards—but that their elaborate system of fortifications availed but little 
against that Nemesis which they momentarily expected and which 
finally overtook them. As in the fall of the Roman Empire, it was 
probably the outlying positions which suffered first, and which gave 
up their existence to prolong for a few years the waning life of the 
central body. 

. A. H. BLackIsTon. 
Spokane, Washington. 
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PREHISTORIC PLACES AROUND COUVIN, BELGIUM* 


UGENE MAILLIEUX has reeently given to the Royal 
Museum of Brussels a collection of flint implements found 
near Couvin. In their Bulletin Baron Alfred de Loe thus 
describes them and the localities where they were found.— 

Editor’s note. 

In the first place, there is the station of l’Ermitage, the most im- 
portant in all respects, lying partly in the territory of Couvin, and 
partly in that of Boussu-en-Fagne. They have found there miscel- 
laneous works of the age of the implements found at Tardenois and 
Robenhausen (les industries tardenoisienne et robenhausienne ).t 

Next is the station of Nieumont, situated entirely in the territory 
of Couvin and remarkable for the rather considerable area of distribu- 
tion, although clearly marked, of the flint implements which have been 
found. There, the age is entirely robenhausien. 

Then comes the station of Hanouet, also in the territory of Cou- 
vin, on the summit of a promontory easy to defend and rising above 
the valleys of the Eau-Noire and Ruisseau d’Aine. This place had 
been afterward fortified by adding to these natural defences a double 
intrenchment of earth and stone, of a somewhat regular appearance, 
set almost north and south, and completely fencing up the elevation. 
They mention at this point the mixture of tradenoisien and roben- 
hausien implements. 

Finally there is the station of Gilminmont situated between Dailly 
and Presches and occupying, like the preceding, a small rocky promon- 
tory overlooking a part of the valley of the Ruisseau d’Aine. The age 
there is exclusively robenhausien, at least as far as is known at present. 

The stations of Olloy and Lompret contain a mixture of tardenoi- 
sien and robenhausien. 

The specimens gathered at the sites of these 6 places are: small 
cores, small flakes, small scrapers of discoidal form, small fragments 
with dorsal cutting, some scrapers very much larger and of an elongat- 
ed shape, some percutients, fragments of flakes thick and deeply 
chipped, arrow heads, polished axes, chips variously finished, and waste 
from cutting. 

They are, for the most part, thickly covered with patina, re- 
covered from a thick bed of cacholong and much altered by stone bor- 
ing’ mosses. 

Let us describe specially: A very small instrument of geometric 
form, with a dorsal piece cut off, of the tardenoisien type. Couvin, 


* Translated from Bulletin des Muscees Royaux—A Bruxelles for REcorps oF THE Past 
by H. M. W. 


+M. de Mortillet applied this adjective to the whole of the Neolithic period because of 
the implements found at Robenhausen. 
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IMPLEMENTS FROM AROUND COUVIN 


station l’Ermitage (No. 1). A pointed fragment much chipped on 
the edges. Station of Lompret (No. 2). A little flake. (No. 3). 
The end of a thick flake very much chipped around the edges, roben- 
hausien type. (No. 4). A large arrow head in the form of an al- 
mond, made from a fragment of a polished axe. (No.5). A large, 
elongated, scraper, thick, rounded at the top, classical robenhausien 
type. (No. 6-6). A hatchet of chloromelanite polished all over. It 
has a length of o m 080 and its edge, very oblique, and carefully sharp- 
ened, measures 0 m 047 in width. It weighs about 95g. Station of l’Er- 
mitage, territory of Boussu-en-Fagne (No. 7). A little discoidal 
scraper. Station of l’Ermitage, territory of Couvin (No. 8). A little 
spherical percutient dented by the blows of percussion. Lompret (No. 


9g). A little scraper of elongated form. Couvin, station of Nieumont 
(No. 10). 
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M. Maillieux will publish shortly in the Annales de la Société 
d’Archéologie de Bruxelles a very complete article on the neolithic 
stations around Couvin, which will be a new and excellent “‘contribu- 
tion” to the study of the prehistoric age of that region. 

Baron ALFRED DE LOE. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


HISTORY of Palestine Exploration has long been wanted 
and is now very satisfactorily furnished in the neat volume 
of over 300 pages, issued by the Charles Scribner’s Sons 
under the title, The Development of Palestine Exploration. 

The author is Dr. I. J. Bliss of Beyrout, who gave a course of lectures 
on the subject at the Union Theological Seminary in New York in 
1903, and has now given them to the public. Except that he was un- 
able to tell of the most recent work his book is fair to all, thorough, 
and perfectly trustworthy. He first tells his reader what the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians knew of Palestine, and then speaks of the early 
pilgrims, the crusaders, the partly scientific travelers, Robinson (a 
whole lecture), Renan, and other careful invesitgators, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (a whole lecture); and finally he speaks of the 
work still to be done. It was no small task to pick out of thousands 
of writers the most significant but the task has been skillfully done, 
and this volume will be of lasting value. If he said much of Robinson 
he was speaking at Robinson’s own institution. 

Another famous Palestine explorer has gone—Canon H. B. Tris- 
tram, whose great work on the Fauna and Flora of Palestine is his 
monument. He has been helpful to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
from its beginning in 1865, and, after other travels, took up Palestine 
with remarkable thoroughness. He was a graphic writer as well 
as a careful student, and his accounts of adventure in remote corners 
of the land are as interesting as anything that has been written 
about it. 

Not long before his death Sir Charles W. Wilson made a full study 
of Golgotha. He was always so fair to all sides in such a case that 
he kept his own views in the background, but there is no doubt that 
he had collected all the information which has an important bearing 
on the subject, so that the latest publication by the Fund, Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre, with its plans and illustrations is likely to be 
the standard book until some further discovery shall be made, which 
now seems unlikely. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for the U. S. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT * 


HE general reader is indebted to Prof. Breasted for one of 
the most attractive and interesting histories which has been 
written on Egypt. Many persons are acquainted with a 
multitude of names and places in Egypt, but few have a 

comprehensive idea as to the position in time and place of these names 
or the rise and fall of the various rulers of that land. The immense 
period of history from the earliest evidences of Palzeolithic man to the 
conquest of the Persians is concisely and interestingly told and the 
salient facts brought out in their proper perspective. To the student 
of history it is a most valuable reference book. 

Prof. Breasted has had special opportunities to study not only 
the monuments and inscriptions in Egypt, but also those to be found, 
scattered throughout Europe, in the great Museums, having been on 
a mission to collect records of Egyptian monuments for a great 
Egyptian Dictionary, endowed by the German Emperor. With this 
wealth of information and translations of inscriptions in hand he was 
exceptionally fitted for the task of writing this volume for the benefit 
of Travelers in Egypt, students of European history and Old Testa- 
ment students. 

Egyptian history is traced from the time when the inhabitants 
made stone implements and rude carvings of animals in pre-dynastic 
time,—a time of which we know little; the first introduction of an al- 
phabet and the early traces of a religious system of the Middle King- 
dom; the rise of the Hyksos power; the two periods of “The Empire,” 
its decadence and the final struggle with Persia and Babylon. 

One of the most valuable sections of the book is the chronological 
Table of Kings, which covers the period from the introduction of the 


calendar, 4241 B. C., to the time when Egypt became a Roman Province 
in 30 B.C. 


BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN GOSPELS + 


HIS book by Albert J. Edmunds and M. Anesaki is of more 
interest from a theological than from an archeological 
standpoint; yet there is considerable, especially in the first 
chapters, of a historical character. 

The wide spread of Greek and Roman mythical and religious 
ideas and their influence even in India and Ceylon is clearly brought 





* A History of Egypt, by James H. Breasted, xxix, 634 pp., 200 illustrations and maps. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

+ Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Now First compared from the Originals. By Albert 
Edmunds, Edited with parallels and notes from the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka by M. 
Anesaki. Yuhokwan Publishing House, Tokyo. Imported by Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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out and also the counter influence which the author believes these 
countries had on Greece and Rome. A coin of the I or II century 
A. D. irom the valley of the Indus bears the image of Buddha with 
his name in Greek letters. 

The author considers the region between the Ganges and the Nile 
as the “Holy Land of the human race.” ‘Hebrew and Parsi, Hindu 
and Christian, Buddhist and Muslim, all seek the fount of their faiths 
in that mystic realm. The lost religions of Babylon and Egypt were 
born there. Even the Greeks and the Romans were debtors for the 
Mysteries of Eleusis. Among the great nations of to-day, only those 
Chinamen and Japanese who practice their ancestral religions unin- 
fluenced by Buddhism are aliens thereto.”’ 

The parallels in the Buddhist and Christian Gospels are made 
specially interesting because of the notes by Mr. Anesaki a Japanese 
scholar, which show his point of view. For this reason, whatever 
the reader’s opinions as to the pertinency of the parallels and notes, the 
work is worthy of consideration. 


RELATIONS OF GEOLOGY WITH OTHER SCIENCES* 


EADERS of this journal will be most interested in those 
parts of this great work which describe and discuss the 
Glacial period and its drift formations, the common meet- 
ing ground of geology, meteorology and anthropology. 

In the first volume about 75 pages, with nearly as many figures 
in the text, relate to existing ice-sheets and glaciers and the ancient 
continental ice-sheets. In Volume II the evidences of glaciation in 
low latitudes during the Permian period are considered, and an at- 
mospheric theory of the grand climatic changes bringing both the 
Permian and Pleistocene accumulations of snow and ice is presented. 
This theory, chiefly elaborated by Prof. Chamberlin, relies on great 
elevations of land areas as the primary cause of changes in the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere inducing worldwide tendencies toward glaci- 
ation. Volume III gives 190 pages, with 108 illustrations, to the 
chapter treating of the Pleistocene or Glacial period. 

Some of the conclusions of thisework, on very distinct glacial 
and inter-glacial epochs, the duration of Glacial and Post-glacial time, 
the conditions producing the continental ice-sheets, and evidences of 
man’s presence in the Ice age, are debatable. The authors have con- 
tributed greatly to glacial geology by these full statements of their 
views. ; 

The grandest feature of this extensive treatise on the whole 
domain of geology is where it becomes a part of astronomy,—in the 


* Geology. By Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury, Heads of the Depart- 
ments of Geology and Geography, University of Chicago. In 3 Volumes. (New York, 
Henry Holt and Co.) Vol. I, Geologic Processes and their Results, 1904; pp. xix, 654. 
Vols IT and III, Earth History, 1906; pp. xxvi, 692, and xi, 624. 
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Planetesimal Hypothesis of the origin of the earth and the solar 
system from a spiral nebula,—which is now fully placed in publication, 
with illustrative diagrams. The suggestion is made that intalling 
planetesimal bodies may have formed the earth without its becoming 
molten. To the present reviewer this seems not to have been the case 
either with the earth or the moon, if they were of such origin, for 
both have had such extensive volcanic action as to indicate their having 
been mostly or wholly fused during a considerable part of the time 
of their accumulation. The planets undoubtedly tended in some de- 
gree toward the same intensely hot condition which is reached by the 
sun and stars in the concentration of originally nebulous matter. 


* 





* 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF GEOLOGY IN AMERICA* 


This very interesting historical monograph of geological investi- 
gations and workers in the United States and Canada covers a period 
of about a hundred years, beginning with the earliest publication of 
geological papers in 1785 in the Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. The greater activity of our national surveys, 
and of independent workers, during the past 20 years, is not here 
narrated. Some of the older geological maps and sections are re- 
produced. The progress of knowledge is shown often to have been 
attained through partly erroneous theories, stimulating more careful 
and thorough explorations and studies. Excellent portraits of nearly 
all the leading geologists of that century are presented, and the history 
is entertainingly and instructively told. 

The plan is similar with that of Sir Archibald Geikie in his work, 
The Founders of Geology. What he did for the history of geology 
in Europe, Dr. Merrill has here done, with more ample details, for our 
country and Canada. A hundred and sixteen portraits are given in 
connection with the records of geological work; and an appendix, in 
27 pages, contains 197 short biographic sketches. 
WarrEN UPHAM. 









* Contributions to the History of American Geology. By George P. Merrill, Head 
Curator of Geology, U. S. National Museum. From the Report of the United States 
National Museum for 1904, pages 189-733, with 37 plates and 141 text figures. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 19006. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


URN UNDER THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN :—In excavating 
at the base of the column of Trajan in Rome, Signor Boni has dis- 
covered an urn containing the Emperor’s remains. 

SHRINE OF ONE OF THE CANDACE QUEENS :—Mr. P. 
D. Scott-Moncrieff of the British Museum has returned from Khar- 
tum, where he has been engaged in overseeing the setting up of the 
north wall of the shrine of one of the Candace queens, which was 
found two years ago on the Island of Meroe. The companion wall 
is in the British Museum. 


CLIFF DWELLINGS AND CAVES OF PAJARITO PARK. 
—The Archeological Society at Santa Fe, New Mexico, is taking active 
steps to make this park more accessible. Pajarito Cliff Dwellers’ 
Park, is in Alamo Canyon, about 5 hours drive from Santa Fe. Strict 
orders have been issued and are being enforced to preserve the ruins 
which are very numerous and exceedingly important in this Park. 


TEMPLE AT DEIR EL-BAHARI:—Mr. Hals, Dr. Naville’s 
lieutenant, has cleared the south court of the temple of Deir el-Bahari 
and has in so-doing discovered the south temenos wall. What has 


been believed to be the south boundary of Queen Hatshepsut’s temple 
has proved to be the north temenos wall of one built by the Mentu- 
hoteps of the XI Dynasty. Among the interesting finds, new colon- 
nades, painted reliefs, a magnificent statue of the goddess Hathor, a 
life-size head in sandstone of King Mentuhotep, and a vase in pottery 
covered with rope net work in perfect condition may be mentioned. 


ARROWHEADS SHAPED WITH A WOODEN INSTRU- 
MENT:—A Michigan boy, Ernest Baurman, became interested in 
the arrowheads found on his father’s farm and as he studied the imple- 
ments and the chips began to wonder how they could have been 
made without metal tools. Noticing the direction in which the pieces 
were flaked off, he began experimenting, and finally found that with 
a piece of oak, slightly pointed at one end, he could chip glass or flint 
into the shape of arrowheads, some of which are remarkably perfect. 
He is able, by this method, to remove flakes as large as 4 in. by 1% in. 


ORIGIN OF BROOCHES :—It is interesting to find that, ac- 
cording to Prof. Ridgway and Mr. Reginald Smith, brooches were 
invented in central Europe and then spread both northward and south- 
ward. The earliest known form has been named “Peschiera,” after 
the site of the pile-dwellings on Lake Garda. Representatives of 
different Roman types have been reported in England. One reported 
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to have been found in London is of a peculiar type. Brooches of this 
variety are made of one, two or four spiral coils of wire. Probably 


this developed from the spirals used for decoration in the Hungarian 
Bronze Age. 


CONFIRMATION OF ANCIENT REPORTS CONCERN- 
ING THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS :—One of the writers of the 
early Roman Empire referred to certain “bones of giants” and ‘“‘arma 
heroum’” which the Emperor Augustus found on the island of Capri. 
From the words used it is evident that Augustus discovered something 
other than ordinary flint implements of the polished stone age which 
would have been called “gemmas ceraumas,” or “lapides fulminis,”’ 
lightning stones. It is an interesting confirmation of these references 
that a physician has found, in the same locality, rhinoceros bones 
and rough stone implements, which might well answer to the descrip- 
tion of the finds made by the Emperor. 


ROMAN BATHS IN LUXEMBOURG:—Near the village of 
Mersch, in the province of Luxembourg excavations have uncovered 
a series of Roman baths in an excellent state of preservation. The 
floor communicates with ovens for radiating heat. Vases in pottery, 
kitchen utensils, fragments of marble, mosaics, and mouldings, with 


the color preserved, are among the objects brought to light. Pre- 
sumably a military establishment was erected on this site. 


RUINS DISCOVERED IN RHODESIA:—In Rhodesia re- 
cently discoveries have been made which have not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. The ruins are for the most part of granite and are 
never rectangular or square. No mortar was used, but still the walls 
are in good condition even after 3,000 years or more. In more than 
120 localities similar ruins have been found. <A few are Zimbabwe, 
Mundie, M’Popoti, Chum, Dhlo-Dhlo, Khami, and Niekerk. In some 
cases the walls run up in one face, in others they are built in 3 or 4 
tiers, stepped back with terraces 2 to Io ft. wide. 

The ornamentation is characteristic, and was made by introduc- 
ing sloping tiles or thin slabs of stone of different color, or courses 
of different colored rock were laid. Some 6 different types of orna- 
mentation are recognized. 

The Niekerk ruins cover an area of 50 sq. mi. This whole re- 
gion is practically covered with remnants of walls and undressed 
stones. These walls were probably built for defence. 


MYSTERIOUS CASTLE DISCOVERED IN IRELAND.— 
A short time ago a laborer in County Roscommon, Ireland, came upon 
a cavern, about 6 ft. deep, with arched roof. From this a narrow, 
winding passage led to a castle. In this passage were found human 
skeletons and scattering bones, together with armor and weapons of 
great age. There are traces of inscriptions on some of the walls. 
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There is a legend to the effect that a band of Connaught warriors took 
refuge here after a defeat. Both ends of the passage were then closed 
up by the victors and the warriors were left to die. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE GROTTO OF SPY, BELGIUM.— 
During the first half of the year 1905 excavations under the direction 
of the Royal Museum at Brussels brought to light in this famous cave 
about 13,000 flint implements. Some undisturbed beds were found 
containing feast remains (broken bones), flints, and ornaments. In 
one of these, at a depth of 2m 50a hearth was found intact full of flints 
and feast remains, among which were pieces of molars of Elephas 
prinugenwus. 

In the disturbed earth were found a piece of bronze rolled into a 
spiral; two fragments of pottery, evidently of vases not turned, but 
still very smooth; some human bones and stone beads from a necklace. 

Belonging to the upper layer of the palzeolithic epoch the follow- - 
ing and have been found here: flakes and flint chips by the thousand; a 
kind of flint saw; instruments sharpened on one edge; bones of various 
animals from Elephas primigenius to Felis lynx, for example, milk 
teeth of the mammoth, large canine teeth of Ursus spelocus and part 
of the lower jaw of Rhinoceros tichorhinus with the teeth; broken 
bones; pointed instruments of bone; ivory objects and waste from 
cutting ivory. Among the ivory pieces were ornaments which were 
evidently made on the spot, for they have been found in all stages 
from the small stick of material to the finished ring, bead and pendant. 

Of the lower level of the palzeolithic epoch, there were feast re- 
mains; bones of animals of several species, including molars of an 
adult mammoth; thousands of chips of flint; and amygdaloidal pieces 
of flint. 


ANOTHER TOMB OPENED IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
KINGS :—Early in February, 1906, during excavations being car- 
ried on under the direction of Mr. Theodore M. Davis, a flight of rock 
hewn steps was revealed near the tombs of Rameses ITI and Rameses 
XII. Before long it was found that these led down to a tomb evidently 
untouched for centuries. From the hieroglyphics on the mummy cases 
—there were two mummies—M. Maspero learned that thev belonged to 
Tioua and Joua—‘“Joua hereditary prince, chief friend amung the 
friends of the sovereign.” These were, then, the parents of Tii, a 
queen of the XVIII Dynasty. 

The funeral furnishings throughout are magnificent. The tomb 
had been looted in ancient times so that jewels and most of the easily 
portable objects had been removed. Still, two alabaster vases were 
left, as well as half of the gilded open work casing from one of the 
mummies and numerous larger objects. Mummy cases had been torn 
off and scattered in every direction. One of the most important 
finds is a chariot, shining with gold and scarlet. The pole is broken 
and some of the spokes are bare, but otherwise it is in good condition. 
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The yoke was one of the first things found near the entrance. This 
with the whip completed the outfit. 

Four canopic jars of alabaster with covers carved into heads were 
found. Three chairs of rare elegance are among the discoveries. 
Space forbids more than a mere mention of the 72 sealed jars of pro- 
visions, the embroidery box, bed, wshapti figures, provision basket, 
and rich mummy cases. 

The contents have been removed to the museum at Cairo which 
was accomplished with practically no injury to the treasures. 


GRAVES UNDER THE ROMAN FORUM :—Concerning 
graves found 5 meters below the level of the Forum and 3 above sea- 
level Rodolfo Lanciani says: “In the remote age to which the graves 
pertain, the hollow of the (future) Forum was covered by the waters 
of the Lesser Velabrum . . . Such being the condition of things, 
the presence of graves under the foundation of the equestrian statue 
of Domitian in the middle of the Forum becomes a problem of doubt- 
ful solution, because it involves as a consequence the fact that the 
primitive dwellers on the Palatine, on the Subura and on the Carine, 
having at their disposal vast surfaces of dry land in which to lay their 
dear ones to rest . . . made use instead of the bottom of a marshy 
lake below the level-of the Tiber . . . It is wiser to postpone any 
judgment on this affair and to discuss only facts . . . Such is the 
discovery of a skeleton, made in mysterious circumstances, at the south 
corner of the above mentioned foundation of Domitian’s statue .. . 

“The skeleton belongs to a woman who was well formed, but 
a dwarf only 1 m. 20 high [3 ft. 1114 in.] The ‘sutura metopica’ in the 
fore part of the skull proves this woman to have belonged to a superior 
dolichocephalic race which lived on the shores of the Mediterranean 
long before the invasion of Eastern immigrants, whose skulls are 
rounded. The dwarf woman was not regularly buried, but simply 
thrown into the pond so that her skeleton was lying at the bottom 
of it, with arms outstretched. We feel an additional interest in the 
fate of the unhappy being from the fact that she appears to have been 
murdered. Whether the instrument used was a stone hammer or a 
stone chisel, the fact remains that the break in the skull is sharp, well 
defined, and colored by the same patina of age which has stained 
the rest of the cranium.” 


THE ROOS CARR IMAGES :—The wooden model of a boat 
and warrior crew in the Museum at Hull, England, is one of the most 
interesting relics there. It was dug up in 1836 from a bed of blue 
clay 6 ft. below the surface in Roos Carr, Holderness. The boat is 
in the shape of a serpent, the prow being formed by the head. Thére 
are 4 naked warriors from 13% to 16 in. tall. The bodies are very 
narrow, being no wider than the heads. There are no feet; the legs 
are simply thrust into holes in the boat and cut off below. The 
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eyes that still remain are of quartz or limestone. Only two of the 
figures have arms preserved. ‘The reproductive organs, though mutil- 
ated, were evidently much exaggerated originally. One warrior has a 
slightly oval shield and a hole bored in the right arm, probably to 
hold a club. Poulson in a history of Holderness describes them as 
each armed with a club and two shields, one smaller than the other. 
He gives a drawing showing the larger shield placed lower than the 
other. 

In 1903 another warrior figure, long a family treasure, was pre- 
sented to the Museum. It had belonged to a man who was a surveyor 
at the time of the discovery of the images. This figure has two shields, 
placed as Poulson represented them in his drawing. It is entirely 
possible that this is the one from which he made his drawing. The 
tradition was that there were originally more figures, so decayed 
that they could not be removed. Eight was the number given. This 
5th figure was therefore supposed to be one of the missing warriors. 
Careful examination, however, made it evident that the boat was com- 
plete, and that no more figures could have been placed in it. So this 
must have belonged to another group. Further examination revealed 
evidences of the use of different wood, and certain differences in work- 
manship. One of the other figures appears to be like this in material 
and workmanship, so Mr. Thomas Sheppard, the curator of the Mu- 
seum, thinks it probable that they have representatives of two-crews, 
3 of one and 2 of the other. 

There is nothing in the objects themselves to determine their age. 
The construction, present condition, and the fact that they were found 
6 ft. below the surface point to great antiquity. A somewhat similar 
figure was found in a peat bed in Scotland in 1880, and 3 have been 
discovered in Scandinavia and the adjacent German mainland. Com- 
parison with these, a study of ancient Scandinavian idol-worship and 
the fact that the part of England where the images in question were un- 
covered is known to have been frequently visited by the Scandinavians, 
would indicate Scandinavian origin, possibly in the time of the in- 
vasion of this region by the Vikings and Danes; or by earlier tribes 
from the opposite shores of the North Sea. 


PALACE AT CNOSSUS, CRETE:—The walls of the palace of 
the Mycenzean period, uncovered at Cnossus by Mr. Arthur Evans, 
were built of heavy blocks of gypsum, 3 ft. sq. for the first course, 
and then of rubble covered with stucco. The interior was painted 
with ornamental designs, landscapes, and scenes from daily life. The 
size of the whole may be judged from the fact that the great court 
in the center is 91 ft. by 228 ft. Around it are store-rooms, living 
room and rooms of state. 

From a corridor, originally decorated with life sized marching 
figures, a broad stairway leads to the rooms on the second floor. Part 
of the second floor is still in place, with stairs leading to a third, and 
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indications of a fourth. Faience plaques found represent houses with 
as many as four stories. 

The store-rooms are filled with pithoi or large jars. An inter- 
esting line of rectangular cists for holding oil or even wine, was 
found in the floors of the store-rooms. Underneath were more so con- 
structed that part of the pavement had to be removed in order to get 
into them. Fragments of gold foil proved them to be the treasure 
vaults. By further investigation 27 more were discovered in the cor- 
ridor. 

The drainage system was remarkable. The stone conduit 3 it. 
high and half as wide for carrying off surface water had, opening 
into it, stone shafts running up through the building to the roof. 
Connected with these were latrines provided with flushing arrange- 
ments. 

Northwest of the palace is what is probably the earliest extant 
example of a theater. A rectangular paved area 33 ft. by 42 ft. is 
lined on 3 sides by seats, 13 rows on the east, 6 on the south, 3 on the 
north. 

Mr. Evans thinks this is the famous labyrinth of Cnossus, and 
connects the word “labyrinth” with the Carian word “labrys” meaning 
the double axe, the sign of Cretan Zeus. This emblem is found every- 
where in the palace. The great number of rooms would in time have 
given rise to the later meaning of the word. 

Concerning the early inhabitants of Cnossus Mr. W. N. Bates, of 
the American School of Classic Studies at Athens, says: “Who these 
people were who lived at Cnossus for at least a thousand years prior 
to 1200 B. C., or what language they spoke, we do not know. We 
call them ‘Mycenzans’ and the ancient Egyptians seem to have called 
them ‘Keftiu.’ Many tablets in their language were found in the 
palace, but these cannot as yet be deciphered. Whether they were 
Greek or not, we cannot now say; but at least they were a people who 
attained a high degree of civilization at an early time, and from them 
much seems to have come down to the Greeks of the historic period.” 


THE MITCHELL COLLECTION :—The Rev. Edward C. 
Mitchell of St. Paul, Minn., an old collector of archeological relics, has 
recently presented to the Minnesota Historical Society, his fine and 
large collection, consisting of more than 21,500 relics in stone, bone, 
horn, shell, copper, pottery, etc. These relics are now arranged in 
14 large plate-glass cases in a room 41 ft. by 17 ft. in the beautiful new 
Capitol building of Minnesota, in St. Paul. 

One case contains relics from all over the world outside of the 
United States, including some very fine palzoliths from France, and 
fine pre-historic relics from Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, Ireland, Mexico, Japan, Canada, South Sea Islands, etc. 
From ancient historic times there are some 400 coins, 1,000 to 2,000 
‘years old, from Rome, Greece, Byzantium, etc. 
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The other 13 cases contain relics gathered from all parts of the 
United States. These are mostly pre-historic. 

This collection is especially rich in several lines; Ist in pre-historic 
American copper relics, of which there are 600 specimens, including 
some of the finest pieces known; 2nd, in extra large stone spear-heads 
and knives, which are very numerous and fine; 3rd, in an unique set 
of stone saws, from Missouri; 4th, in large caches of flint spears, etc., 
including a cache of 192 beautiful ‘‘Leaf-shaped” spears and knives of 
fine mottled flint wrought very thin and finely chipped. These were 
plowed up near a large tree, in Fulton Co., Ohio; 5th, in tiny “Oregon 
gem points,’ of which there are nearly 2,000, including many of the 
finest forms in agate, chalcedony, jade, fine flint, etc. 

- To indicate the great range and variety of relics in this collection, 
we may say that there are in stone relics, spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
axes, hatchets, (plain, grooved, perforated, chipped, polished, etc.) 
celts, chisels, gouges, tomahawk-blades, daggers, knives, hammers, 
club heads, spades, hoes, maces, ceremonial stones, scrapers, skinners, 
picks, moccasin-lasts, mortars, pestles, pitted-stones, discoidal stones, 
plummets, rollers, cones, adzes, drills, awls, rubbing-stones, idols, 
gambling-stones, grinding-stones, wedges, amulets, spindle-whorls, 
gorgets, pendants, sinkers, slug-stones, paint cups, pipes, saws, discs, 
“crooks,” tubes, beads, images, rings, needles, scarabs, and many other 
unfinished articles. 

In copper there are spead-heads, arrow-heads, knives, awls, axes, 
hatches, celts, chisels, spuds, fish-hooks, a sickle, reamers, beads, 
needles, gorgets, pendants, crescents, spades, hoes, bangles, bracelets, 
harpoon, pottery-wheel, ornaments, pick, plummets, etc. 

Among the copper relics there are a number of famous pieces, es- 
pecially some long knives, and a bayonet-shaped spear-head 17 in. long, 
and in fine condition. Experts have regarded this spear-head as the 
“Champion” among ancient American copper spear-heads, as far as 
known. : 

In bone relics there are awls, knives, fish-hooks, beads, spear- 
heads, arrow-heads, tubes, scrapers, chisels, ornaments, spoons, spades, 
hammers, strings of wampum, whistles, flutes, harpoons, needles, dig- 
gers, pipes, images, charms, bracelets, and skulls of mound-builders. 

In shell relics there are hoes, beads, strings of wampum, anklets, 
necklaces, breastplates, bead-ornaments, hair pins, ear-drops, masks, 
plummets, sinkers, digging tools, dippers, cups, celts, etc. 

In pottery, there are over 100 vessels of many shapes and sizes, 
plain and ornamented, besides images, idols, pipes, balls, ornaments, 
lamps, spindle-whorls, awls, discoidals, rattles, perforated discs, 
scarabs, paint cups, beads, tablets, tiles, etc. 

There are also some relics belonging to remote historic times made 
of copper, brass, lead, silver, bronze, iron, glass, wood, etc. 











